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LETTER TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


A pamphlet has lately appeared, 
“The Right Principle of the Interpretation of 
Seripture, considered in reference to the Eucha- 
rist and the Doctrines connected therewith. A 
Charge delivered at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Province of Dublin. By Richard Whately, 
)). D ; Are hbis shop of Dub lin.’ . 

In p. 11 is the following passage :— 


“§2. Among the causes which Superstitions 
have led to the neglect of the Ordi- orting the 
nance of the Lord’sS Sup per by many, Eucharist 


and in one Christian Sect to the absolute re ' c- 
tion of it, must be reckoned, I cannot doubt, the 
superstitions that have prevailed on the subject. 
For every kind of superstition, 
trinsic evil of it, has a tendency to cast discredit 
on any doctrine or institution that has been 
abused by an admixture of human devices. The 
‘wall daubed with untempered mortar,’ which 


has been built up by presumptuous Man, has a! 


tendency to bring down in its fall the original 
and sound parts of the building. And thus the 
superstitious adoration of the elements of bread 
and wine—not to mention that it has exposed to 
contemptuous rejection the religion itself of which 
it was represented as a part—led, by a natural 
reaction, to the entire exclusion of the Sacrament 
itself, which had been thus abused, from the list 
of Christian Ordinances. The paradoxical and 
revolting character of the doctrine of ‘Transub- 
stantiation, and the superstitions resulting from 
it, caused a well-known Sect to reject the Eucha- 
rist altogether.’ 

And to this paragraph is appended a note, 
which is as follows :— 

“ Of course the same divine authority which 
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intituled | 


besides the in-! 
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instituted the Sacraments may modify or annul 
them. And accordingly if any one declares that 
they are no longer to be literally celebrated, pro- 
fessing to be ‘ moved by the Spirit’ to say so, 
(which is precisely equivalent to the expression 
of the ancient Prophets, ‘ thus saith the Lord’), 
he is to be obeyed, provided he gives the requisite 
proof of his divine commission by the display of 
those sensible miracles which were ‘the signs of 
an Apostle.’ 

“« But in the absence of any such proofs, such 
a pretender and his followers must be accounted 
guilty of a most profane presumption. 

‘‘ Barclay, in his Apology, notices the demand 
made of such miraculous proofs from those of his 
persuasion. And he attempts to meet the objec- 
| tion founded on the want of those proofs; which 

indeed was no more than needful ; since the claim 
to a direct commission from Heaven is the very 
key-stone of their whole system—the one first 
link of the chain on which the whole depends. 
| “ He alleges that there is no need of miracles 
| to confirm their doctrines: since these are what 
were taught by the Aposties, who did establish 
_ their claim by miraculous proofs. But this holds 
good only with respect to doctrines admitted by 
all Christians. When any interpretation is 
taught wherein Christians are not agreed, and is 
declared to be established by a direct divine reve- 
lation, miraculous proof is needed of the truth of 
, that interpretation. Thus, no fresh miraculous 
sign was required to convince the Jews of the 
divine authority of their prophetical writings ; 
but when these were interpreted to denote the ad- 
mission of ‘ the Gentiles to be fellow-heirs,’ which 
the Jews did not acknowledge, then a miraculous 
proof was needed, and was accordingly give n 
(Acts xi.) of this interpretation. But to assume 
that a certain doctrine, contrary to what is gene- 
rally received, is that of the Apostles, and thence 
to infer that those who teach it are inspired, is a 
| most palpable begging of the question.” 
The following Letter has been prepared 
consequence, and transmitted to the Archbishop. 


To the Archbishop of Dublin. 


Our attention, as members of the Society of 
Friends, has been recently called to a passage in 
a Charge delivered by thee to the “ Bishops and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Dublin,” on the ocea- 
sion of thy last visitation, and to the note ap- 
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pended to it ; and as there is in both, and espe-| sacrificed for us, 1 Cor. v. 7,) he partook of the 


cially in the latter, a distinct reference to the 


opinions and practice of our religious Society, ' 


and to the arguments on which it is assumed that 
those opinions and that practice are grounded, 
we trust that it will not bedeemed an intrusion 
if we briefly state what we apprehend to be mis- 
conceptions on thy part in regard to them. 

With thy masterly refutation of the errors of 
the Church of Rome, and explicit assertion of 
the great Protestant principle,—the duty of the 
exercise of individual judgment in matters per- 
taining to religious faith,—we cordially concur. 
Nor are we about, in the present letter, to set 


scriptural grounds of our Christian doctrine and 
practice on the special subject referred to, but 
shall confine ourselves to a correction of those 
parts of the Charge and note which relate to our- 
selves, and which we deem inaccurate. These 
are— 

First. The statement that “the paradoxical 
and revolting character of the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation and the superstitions resulting 
from it, caused us to reject the Eucharist,’ and 
that we are “ guilty of the profane presumption”’ 
of “ pretending a divine Commission” to “annul 
a sacrament’’* previously ‘“ divinely instituted.” 

Secondly. The position that neither our doc- 
trines nor our interpretation of Scripture can be 
supported without ‘ miraculous proof of the in- 
terpretation,’’ because they are not “admitted by 
all Christians.” 

And thirdly. The charge made, or at least im- 
plied, that the Society of Friends first ‘assume 
that a certain doctrine, contrary to what is gener- 
ally received, is that of the Apostles, and thence 
infer that those who teach it are inspired.”’ 

Now, as to the first statement, a reference to 
Barclay,+ Tuke,t Gurney,§ and other writers of 
the Society who have set forth and defended its 
principles, will show that neither has the idola- 
trous corruption of the rite been the cause of our 


rejecting it, nor have we ever asserted the subse- | 


quent repeal, by authority pretended to have 
been communicated to us, or to our fore-fathers, 
of a rite originally established by Christ himself. 
The ground taken is this, that according to the 
sound interpretation of the Gospel History and 
of the discourses of our Lord (especially when 
viewed in connexion with the spiritual character 
of the Gospel dispensation as contrasted with the 
Law,) He, our Lord and Saviour, did not institute 
any such rite as an ordinance in his Church. 
We believe, according to the Scriptures, that 
on that night which immediately preceded the 
offering up of himself (as our true “ passover’’ 


in any of our Lord’s discourses, is purely of human, if 
not of heathen origin. 

7 Barclay’s ‘ Apology,’ Prop. XIII. 

¢ Tuke’s ‘ Principles,’ Chapter VI. 

¢ J.J. Gurney’s ‘ Observations,” Chapter IV. 


Jewish rite of the passover, on the same prin- 
ciple on which he had previously submitted to 
circumcision, and to John’s baptism, and had 
paid the didrachm for the service of the Temple 
(called by our translators the tribute-money)— 


| Matt. xvii. 24-27, all of which are now at an 
lend, and that the main scope of our Saviour’s 


words, whilst eating this his last paschal supper, 
and partaking of the cup at supper and the cup 
after supper, incident to that Mosaic rite, was to 
point the attention of his disciples to its antitype, 
the offering of his own body, and the shedding of 


| his own blood, for the sins of the whole world. 
forth and argue in detail, as controversialists, the 


Our writers have also enforced the argument 
drawn from the narrative of our Saviour’s last 
passover, by a reference to his language in the 
sixth chapter of John, in which the spiritual 
feeding upon his body is contrasted with the 
literal eating of the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and to his 
address, after his ascension, to the Church of 
Laodicea (as given in the Book of Revelation,) 
in which he promises to come in and sup with 
those who hear his voice and open the door unto 
him. 

Much more could be said in support of the 
view above taken of the real purpose of our 
blessed Saviour’s words and acts in reference to 
this subject ; but our object in the present letter, 
is not so much to defend our own doctrines and 
practice, as to show that the grounds of our dis- 
sent from the Churches of Rome and England 
in this matter have not been correctly stated. 

But, whilst we utterly disclaim the impious 
notion impated to us, of assuming to be “ moved 
by the Spirit’ to annul an ordinance established 


|or a precept given by our Lord and Master, we 


do confess to maintaining more explicitly than 
many of our fellow-Christians, that the sons of 
God are led by the Spirit of God (Rom. viii. 
14) ; that the same Spirit by which holy men 
of old were moved to write the Scriptures is the 
true and efficient help for the right understanding 
of them, and that he not only guides into all 
truth (John xvi. 13), but is the Director of the 
Christian in his various duties, and especially 
that through him alone is the true call received 
to the ministry of the Gospel. This latter point 
we are glad to think that the Church of England, 
on some occasions at least, recognises as distinctly 
as we do; since, in the Service for the Ordina- 
tion of Deacons, they are expressly asked by the 
Bishop whether they trust that they “are in- 
wardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
them this office and ministration,” and would 


| therefore, we apprehend, not be admitted to 


. - | ordination unless they answered it affirmatively. 
* The term “Sacrament,” so far from being found | 


Secondly. As to the proposition that no inter- 
pretation of Scripture can be supported without 
miraculous evidence of an express Divine com- 
mission, unless it be an interpretation in which 


‘all Christians are agreed, it is, we submit, entirely 
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incorre¢ we as a we for the duchies of ‘questions | 


between Christians on the interpretation of Serip- 
ture ; and the attempt to oe it apply as against 
the Society of Friends in particular, by the ex- 
pression (in the fourth alae aph of the note) 
which implies that they rest their authority for 
such interpretation on a direct divine revelation, 
is unwarranted by the fact, seeing that they ex- 


plicitly submit all questions of doctrine in con- | 


troversy to be decided by the Holy Scriptures 
alone. Robert Barclay himself (who is especially 


referred to by thee) e xpre ssly says, ** We do look | 


upon them’’ [the Holy Scriptures] “as the only 
fit outward j juc dge of controversies among ( ‘hris- 
tians, and that whatsoever doctrine is coutrary 
unto their testimony may therefore be justly re- 
jected as false. And, for our parts, we are will- 
ing that all our doctrines and practices be tried 
by them ; which we never refused, nor ever shall, 
in all controversies, as the judge and test. We 
shall also be very willing to admit it as a posi- 
tive certain maxim, That whatsoever any do, pre- 
tending to the Spirit, which is contrary to the 
Scriptures, be accounted and reckoned a delusion 
of the devil.’ This was written in 1675: and 
that it continues to be the doctrine of the Society 
of Friends down to our own times may be seen 


from the language of the body in its “collective | 


capacity, as set forth in the printe xd General 
Epistle of their Yearly Meeting in London in 
1836, in which we find the following paragraph 
on this subject : —‘‘ It has ever been and still is 
the belief of the Society of Friends that the Holy 
Seriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
given by inspiration of God; 


thority of God himself; and there can be no ap- | 
peal from them to any other authority whatso- 
ever: that they are able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus, | 
being the appointed means of making known to 
us the blessed truths of Christianity ; that they 
are the only divinely authorized record of the 


doctrines which we are bound as Christians to| 


believe, and of the moral principles which are | 
to regulate our actions ; that no doctrine which is | 
not contained in them can be required of any one 
to be believed as an article of faith; that what- 
soever any one says or does which is contrary to | 
the Scriptures, though under profession of the | 
immediate guidance of the Spirit, must be| 
reckoned and accounted a mere delusion.” 

In answer to the supposed necessity for the 
concurrence of a// Christians in any particular 
doctrine, in order to establish its truth when its 
advocates assert it to rest on the true interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, it would not be difficult to show 
the unreasonableness of requiring unanimity for 
the proof of any doctrine, or even of testing its 
soundness by a majority of votes ; but we trust it 
may be deemed sufficient, in addressing a Pro- 


* See Barclay’s ‘ Apology,’ Prop. III., 2 vi. 


that therefore the} 
declarations contained in them rest on the au-| 
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testant acheaiens to remind him of the large 
number of doctrines and of interpretations of 
Scripture surely believed by most, if not all, the 
reformed Churches, which are nevertheless denied 
by the Greek Church and by the Church of 
Rome ; and to the proof of which notwithstand- 
ing it would not be admitted by any Protestant 
that miracles are necessary. 

The passage in Barclay, in which he is repre 
sented as attempting to meet the objection that 
miracles were ‘‘ needed to confirm the doctrines’’ 
of the Sceiety of Friends, has, we submit, really 
nothing to do with the subject. It occurs in his 
proposition “concerning the Ministry’ (Prop. 


Y|X. §x and he is not speaking of the proo 
x li.); and |} t speaki f tl roof 


of doctrines or of the establishment of any inter- 
pretation of Scripture whatever ; but of the im- 
mediate call of individual C ‘hristians by the Spirit 
to the ministry of the Gospel : a subject on which, 
as we have alre ady seen, thetheory of the C hareh 
of England, in a part of its ritual, agrees very 
closely with our own, however this important 
truth may, in practice, be too often lost sight of. 
Robert Barclay says :—‘ Some unwise and un- 
wary Protestants do sometimes object to us, 
that if we have such an immediate call as we lay 
claim to, we ought to confirm it by miracles. 
| But this being an objection once and again urged 
against the primitive Protestants by the Papists, 
we need but in short return the answer to it that 
| they did to the Papists, to wit, that we need not 
| miracles because we preach no new Gospel, but 
that which is already confirmed by all the mira- 
| cles of Christ and his Apostles ; and that we offer 
nothing but that which we are ready and able to 
| confirm by the testimony of the Se riptures, which 
both already acknowle dge to be true.’ 


| Thirdly. As to the charge that the Society of 
Friends first “‘ assume that a certain doctrine 
| contrary to what is generally received is that of 
| ti he Apostles, and thence inf r that those who 
| teach it are inspired,” we must confess that, as 
|no authority whatever is cited or referred to in 
support of this charge, and as we know of no such 
| assumption or inference in any of the acknow- 
| ledged writings or authoritative documents of the 
| Society, we are utterly at a loss to conceive on 
| what the supposition that we maintain so palpable 
|a non sequitur depends. The statements which 
| we have already made, and the quotations which 
| we have given ‘under the various heads, will go 
far to show our real views hereon. 


The foregoing remarks are respectfully offered 
to thy candid consideration; and it will bea 
satisfaction to us to find that they have been so 
far successful as to lead, in a subsequent edition, 
to some modification of the statements affecting 
a body of thy fellow-Christians, whom, we are 
persuaded, thou wouldst not intentionally misre- 
present. 

Signed, on behalf and by direction of a small 
Committee of the Religious Society of Friends, 
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to whom is confided the care of meeting any pub- One of the Auxiliaries remarks: ‘‘ While the 


eon ee nin ares on f ane 
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lications affecting its doctrines, by 
Tuomas Norton, Clerk. 
Devonshire House, Houndsditch, London. 


TWENTY-LIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BIBLE 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


The Managers present the following report of 
their proceedings during the past year. 

There have been issued from the Depository 
in the year ending Third mo. 3lst., 1857, 1660 
Bibles, 739 Testaments, and 117 Testaments and 
Psalms; of which 213 Bibles, 57 Testaments, 
and 66 Testaments and Psalms were sold to 
Auxiliary Associations; 878 Bibles, 382 Testa- 
ments, and 12 Testaments and Psalms were fur- 
nished to Auxiliaries for gratuitous distribution or 
sale, at low prices, in their discretion; and 120 
Bibles, and 205 Testaments were disposed of by 
the Committee on gratuitous distribution. 


Bible, one of 1000 Testaments 12mo., and one of 
500 Testaments and Psalms, have been printed 
during the year, and an edition of 2000 copies 
of the School Bible is now in press. 

An abstract of the Treasurer’s account and a 


statement of the stock of books on hand, are} 


herewith submitted. 
Our late esteemed friend Jasper Cope having 


bequeathed $500 to the Association, the amount | 
of the legacy has been received by our Treasurer. | 


Reports have been received from the following 
named Auxiliaries, viz: Vassalborough, Maine; 
China, Maine; Burlington, N. J.; Chesterfield, 
Alum Creek, and Fairfield, Ohio; Eastern, N. 
C.; New Garden, White Water, Western, Ham- 
ilton, White Lick, Westfield, Spiceland, and 
Concord, Indiana; Salem, and Three 
Iowa ; and Philadelphia, Penn’a. 

From some of the Associations no reports have 


River, 


been received this year, but an examination of 


those which have reached us, shows that Friends 
in many places continue to feel a lively interest 
in the work of Christian benevolence in which 
they are engaged. 

lt is gratifying to find, that several of the 


Auxiliaries, within whose limits the wants: of 
members of our own religious Society have been | 


duly supplied, are now ealarging the sphere of 
their operations, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation heretofore given by the Managers. 
This course, we hope, will in due season be 
adopted by all of them, and that they will con- 
tinue to be sustained as effective organizations 
for many years to come. 
become discouraged, or induced to relinquish the 
work, because it seems a comparatively small one, 
and no striking results of their labor are apparent. 
It is a sufficient motive to perseverance, that we 
know the engagement is a good one; and the 
benefits resulting from it may ultimately be far 
greater than we can anticipate. 


| copies of the Holy Scriptures, and we have 
An edition of 1000 copies of the Reference 


3 © | 
Let Friends no where 


| reports give the gratifying intelligence, that the 
| families of Friends within our limits are all duly 
| furnished with the Holy Scriptures, and that all 
| our members who are capable of reading, with a 
smal] exception, are likewise furnished, we would 
| say, as on a former occasion, that we apprehend 
| there is a considerable field of usefulness open 
| before us, beyond the pale of our own religious 
| Society, particularly among the descendants of 
| Friends, and some others who have been mainly 
| overlooked in the distribution of the Scriptures 
| heretofore. We may state further, that many of 
| our members manifest at presenta lively interest 
|in the concern, who have taken no part therein 
heretofore.” 

Another says: “ We feel very grateful to th 
Parent Association for the very liberal donations 
to us, which have enabled us to furnish many 

| persons in indigent circumstances with good 
good 
reason to believe that in most cases they have 
been thankfully received. We also believe that 
|many young Friends, who have had copies pre- 
sented to them, and a word of encouragement at 
the same time, have been induced to spend mor 
time in the perusal of the Sacred Writings. We 
have thus been stimulated to renewed exertions, 
|and in the future, think we will work more zeal- 
| ously in the cause.” 

Another observes: “ There appears to be an 
increasing interest among our junior members t 
furnish themselves with copies of the Holy Serip- 
tures, which to us is matter of encouragement tw 
hope that the time is not far distant, when each 
of our members capable of reading those invalua- 
ble writings, will be furnished with 


=”) a 
thereof.”’ 


copy 
A gratifying evidence of efficient action 1s 
| afforded in the statement of another Auxiliary, 
within the limits of which about 350 families of 
Friends reside. The report says: ‘ We think 
there is no family of Friends within our limits. 
/not supplied with a Reference Bible in good 
| clear type and on fair paper. We believe that 
| nearly, if not quite all our members who can read, 
{and have come to sufficient years, are each sup- 
| plied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures.” 
The Association, however, does not rest satis- 
| fied with the accomplishment of its duty in re- 
| lation to our fellow members, but appears to have 
| directed its attention to the worthy object of sup- 
| plying their necessitous or indifferent neighbors. 
| having during the past year given away 114 
| Bibles and 30 Testaments, and sold 109 Bibles 
and 23 Testaments. In a few of the more remoté 
Auxiliaries there seems to be still room for useful 
exertion within the pale of our own religious 
Society, but we are induced to hope that the zeal 
and perseverance enlisted in the cause, will ere 
long supply the existing deficiencies. It should 
be remarked, that though the reports from the 
last mentioned Associations show a large number 
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of individual members who do not own separate | 


copies of the sacred Volume, there are very few, 
if any families of Friends, who are not furnished 
with at least a single copy. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Managers, ; 
WILLIAM Bertie, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 16th, 1857 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE LUMINOUS MUSHROOM OF VAN DIEMAN’S 
LAND. 

The following account of this singular plant 
is taken from the letters of James Backhouse, 
written while engaged in a religious visit to the 
criminals and other inhabitants of Van Dieman’s 
Land and New South Wales. 

[t is pleasant to meet with such instances of 
notice taken of the works of Omnipotence, in the 
uitward world, by men of piety, while engaged 
in humble devotedness to the same Divine Being 
as laborers in the vineyard of the spiritual and 
inward world. It is believed that the labors of 
J. B. and his companion, George W. Walker, 
were blessed in that distant land, and their aec- 
cess to the attention of the people was in no 
degree lessened by the interest they took in the 
works of nature. They undoubtedly saw that 
an extensive and scientific knowledge of the 
yutward creation does not conflict with such a 
knowledge of spiritu il things as the Creator m ly 
condescend to unfold to poor finite man; and 
that there was nothing contradictory in their 
appropriating a portion of their time to the 
former, whilst faithfully engaged in their devo 
tion to the latter. 

Other instances, it is believed, might be given, 
of men of undoubted piety devoting a large parties 
if their time to the study of the natural scien¢ 
and other pursuits intimately connected with the 
general welfare of mankind, without retarding 
their growth in such things as pertain more 
directly to the great interests of the soul. 

It is hoped that an agreeable and legitimate 
change is slowly but perceptibly taking place in 
the minds of m iny members of our beloved reli- 
gious soci ty on this subject, and that the number 
of those who at one time may have apprehended 
that science and religion were hostile to each 
other, is crowing less and less. H. M. 


“ Being out after dark, we were much inter- 
ested by seeing numbers of a small species of 
agaric, or mushroom, so luminous as to reflect a 
shadow on substances near them. When held 
hear a watch, the hour may be distinctly seen; or 
on being held near the face, the features may be 
discover: l This rem irkabl i 
the name of bl 
rather gre: 


» fungus has obtaine: d 
ue light, though its radiane 


n than blue; it grows from Sisieten 
sticks or straw, and is very abundant among 


sugar-canes, as W ll as in the bush. Its cap is 
rather co 


ivex, covered with mucilaginous matter, 
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| and is under one inch across ; the stalk is slender, 
|two or three often growing together, and the 
| whole plant is very watery. The brilliancy is 
| greatest in the cap; but it shines most on the 

under side.” 


THE DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 

“ But when the young man heard that saying, he went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.’ 
— MATTHEW xix. 22. 

How sad to read this, as the last thing we 
hear of one so promising, so amiable, so attractive! 
Instead of becoming a happy, decided disciple of 
the Lord, ‘ he went away sorrowful!” He was 
sorry to go, his conscience and heart were both 
iffected, but “he had great possessions,” and he 
could not consent to part from them. His 
worldly riches, like the force of a magnet, drew 

,him away from Christ and heaven. ; 
The lesson which J sus teaches His disciples, 

after the young ruler was gone, and which we 

may all learn from the story, is the great danger 
to the soul from riches and ‘prosperity. “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ We may see the truth of 
this proverb every day. 

If my lot in life is likel ly to be rich and exalted, 
I have cause to tremble, to watch and pray. If 
am poor and humble, let me not envy the rich, 
but be contented, and thankful to be spared the 
temptations of p rospt rity. But let me remember, 

that in every station, the love of the world and 

the love of mone y may easi ily creep in, and come 
between my soul and salvation. 
Why buy we that which is not bread ? 
Why hoard what is not gain? 


Why seek for life among the dead ? 
Forj »y where sorrows reign t 
Oh! Saviour, grant that we may find 
In thee substantial food 
Leave the world’s empty joys behind, 
And aim at real good! 
Christian Year Book. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 

If we would fairly fulfil our vocation as a 
church, we must give heed to the great questions 
which absorb the attention of mankind. We do 
not mean that the church should be converted 
into an arena for the discussion of exciting and 
ephemeral novelties; but that we should do just 
what St. Paul did, and what every Christian man 
has done, who has left his mark upon the world 
—speak to the living consciousness of men, face 
the actual dangers of socie ty, meet its real ne- 
cessities, make men feel that we know them, can 
sympathize with them, and do not fear them. 

How would the blessed Jesus deal with the 
world, if he should return to the earth and walk 
up and down our land, as he once walked in 
Jewry? In what company would he be found ? 
What would be his chief topics of discourse ? 
What are the evils he would first attack ? How 
|would he deal with the American Samaritan ? 
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Where would he find the American Pharisee ? 
How would our popular religion bear the test of | 
his doctrine? Where would the whip of small 
cords be applied ? 

Oh, if the living Christ could be reproduced 
in the person of his professed ambassadors, what 
a change would come over society, and what an 
impulse would be given to the church! He spoke | 
to all ages, and all lands, and yet none ever ad- 
dressed himself more directly to the specific con- | 
dition of his own times and his own people. He 
came into sympathy with the living humanity of 
his day, and was so brought into sympathy with | 
universal humanity. He uttered 
stractions, propounded no dogmatic theories, but 
he dealt directly with man, and his words were 
spirit and life. The feeble heard him, and be- 
cam the wretched heard him, and a 
gleam of heavenly joy stole through the darkness’ 
of their souls; the outcast heard him, and the 
warm dew trickled down his icy, despairing heart ; 
the sinner heard him, and became holy. Does 
our preaching thus electrify the world? Does it 
thus meet the real wants of men? Has it the 
reality of Christ? Do men listen to it, as the| 
condemned criminal in his cell listens when the | 
messenger comes to tell him of repric ve or death? 
Do they listen, as though they believed? Do we 
preach as though we believed, and felt that eternal 
Is? If we did, would 

» dis- 


no vague ab- 


strong ; 


issues hang upon our wor 
there be so many human contrivances, loos 
jointed, often unchristian in their form, aimipg 
to accomplish that which Jesus established his 
church to do ?—Church Review. 
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to the missionary work, and sent him an apostle 
to Burmah. 
‘The sailor, turned preacher, was also the 


| means of delivering Thomas Scott from the mazes 


of ruinous error, and introducing him to the way, 
the truth, and the life. Mr. Scott prepared the 
Commentary known by his name, and which still 
continues its mission of converting and sanctify- 
ing power. 

‘The influence of this same minister and 
author, in connection with that of Doddridge, 
was principally instrumental in making Wilber- 
force the Christian he wa To Wilberforce’s 
‘Practical View of Christianity,’ the conversion 
of Legh Richmond may be ascribed, and Legh 
Richmond wrote ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ 
and other tracts, which have contributed to the 
salvation of thousands of souls. 
results of that voice 
from the dead which spoke to JoHN NEWTON; 
and what a small portion of the whole sum has 
yet been revealed !”’ 


5. 


‘‘Such are some of the 


THE TWO KINGS OF SIAM. 


Sir John Bowring, in the account of his mis- 
sion to Siam, gives an interesting description of 
the two kings—for there are two—of that coun- 
try. Persons who know little of the state of this 
fine country will be. surprised to learn that the 
First King is well versed in the works of Euclid 
and Newton ; that he writes and speaks English 
with tolerable accuracy; that he is a proficient 


|in Latin, and has acquired the Sanscrit, Cinga- 


|lese and Pagan languages; that he can project 


ECHOES OF A MOTHER’S VOICE. 


“Ther says Dr. P| H. Fowler 
“an obscure and pious woman living in the | 
south of England. History is silent respecting 
her ancestry, her place of birth, and her educa- | 
tion. She had an only son whom she had made} 
it her great business to train in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. In the seventh year of 
his age, his mother died, and a few years later 
the lad went to sea, and engaged at length as a 
sailor in the African slave trade. He was soon 
an adept in vice, and though among the youngest | 
of the crew, he was the most proficient in guilt 
But his mother’s instructions sent their echoes to | 
him, and though at first he sought to deafen him- 
self to them, they grew louder and louder, until 
listening to them at last, he became a fervent 
Christian, a successful preacher, the author of 
books which the church will never let die, and a 
writer of hymns the use of which is coextensive 
with our tongue. 

“‘ This wayward son whom his mother, though 
dead, addressed and reclaimed, was the means of | 
the conversion of Claudius Buchanan, dis 
tinguished for his labors in the East Indies; and | 
the ‘Star in the East,’ a book published by Mr. | 
Buchanan, first called the attention of our Judson 


” 
s once, 


wa 


SO 


| conversation. 


and calculate eclipses of the sun and moon and 
occultations of the planets : that he is fond of all 
branches of learning and science; that he has 
introduced a printing press with Siamese and 
English types; and that his palace and table are 
supplied with all the elegancies of European life. 
He lived twenty-seven years in retirement before 
he eame to the throne, and during that time he 
acquired the accomplishments which make his 
reion a memorable and most beneficial era in 
’ He was born in 1804, and is 

now consequently fifty-three. 
The second King (his brother) appears to be 


Siamese history. 


equally estimable : 


‘¢ My intercourse with the second King was in 
all respects most agreeable. I found him a gen- 


| tleman of very cultivated understanding — quiet, 


even modest in manners—willing to communicate 
knowledge, and earnest in the search of instruc- 
tion. His table was spread with all the neatness 
and order that are found in a well-regulated Kn- 
glish household. A favorite child sat on 
knee, whose mother remained crouched at the 
door of the apartment, but took no part in the 
The King played to his guests 
very prettily on the pipes of the Laos portable 
He had a variety of music; and there 
was an exhibition of national sports and pas- 


hee 
nis 


organ. 





times, equestrian foate, elephant | cvuliatns el 
other amusements. But what seemed most to 
interest the King was his museum of models, 
nautical and philosophical instruments, and a va- 
riety of scientific and other curiosities. These 
kings reign, each in prescribed limits, in perfect 
his armony. This doub le monare shy is an ol 1 insti- 
tution of Siam, and is popular with the people.” 
The Siamese, by the report of the author, are 
an amiable and ‘intellige nt race, with a high de- 


stitutions. He relates a conversation which an 
Englishman had with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in which the latter showed by far the 
keenest appreciation of the sources of England’s 
greatness : 


“His Excellency asked, how the English, who 


inhabit such a small part of the surface of the | 


earth, have conquered the whole of India, and 
have made themselves feared and respected i 

every part of the globe? I assigned as the rea- 
‘Ist, their insular position, which, render- 
ing them less liable to invasion at home, permit- 
ted them to undertake greater enterprises abroad ; 
secondly, that the 
Saxons, Normans and Celts; and that while we 
have inherited many of their bad qualities, we 
have also inherited and amalgamated the various 
styles of valor which those nations were so 
famous, viz : the Norman impetuosity, the Celtic 
enthusiasm, and the Saxon solidity.’ Having, as 
I thought, given a very sufficient reason, I was 
much surprised to hear his Excellency burst out 
indignantly, and with a fluency that gave me the 
greatest difficulty in following him ; and although 
in general neither his form nor features appear 
calculated to express much feeling, yet, as he 
warmed with the subject, he really seemed to be- 
come another man. I give his general meaning, 
as far as either Mr. Hunter or myself can recol- 
lect: ‘No; it is neither their position, advanta- 
geous as it doubtless is, northe men, though brave 
as lions, that has raised them to their present posi- 
tion. Other nations have had the same oppor- 
tunities in situation, and have had brave soldiers ; 
yet they never held their ground like the English. 
It is their Government, that admirable 
ge a which is held in equal balance by 
the King, by the nobles, by the people—that 


son, 


for 


Government in which every man feels that he has | 


a certain share—that country in which he feels 
that his interest is cared for : these are the things 
that enable a man to fight—the man with a free 
spirit will dare things that would appal a slave. 
Can it be good that a few should legislate for all ? 
Look at the Laos country ; there district 
chooses one man to become a member of the 
Council of Six These are the advisers of the 
King, and without their sanction the King can 
do nothing; but still he is entitled to dissent. 
Consider the cons quences. Every man hasten 
to be the first to show his faith in the opinions 
of the Council. There you can sleep without 


each 


| here you must watch every thing 


ple. 


gree of civilization in all that relates to social in- | 


English are descendants of 


fi rin of 
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while 
with the great- 
est care, and even then you are not safe. We 
have hitherto given all the power to the nobles, 
and what are we? Let us give a little to the 
people, and try whether we shall not improve. 
Let us not have our ministers appointed for life ; 
let them be elected for a term of years, and let 
their election depend upon the voice of the peo- 
The more we mix with the English, the 
sooner will our people feel that they have a right’ 
to have some voice in the forming of laws by 
which they are to be governed. And if they do 
assert that right, who will oppose them? We 
have no regular army; a few slaves of the King 


thinking of shutting or r barring the door ; 


| take that name, but they would not fight against 


their fellows.’’ 

The people profess the faith of Buddah, and 
seem affectionately, though not bigotedly, at- 
tached to it. The »y are willing to engage in con- 
troversy with our missionaries, and show much 
acuteness in their arguments. The author re- 
lates : 

‘| found no indisposition among the Siamese 
to discuss religious questions; and the general 
result of the discussions was: ‘ Your religion is 
excellent for you, and ours is excellent for us. 
All countries do not produce the same fruits and 
flowers, and we find various religions suited to 
various nations.’ The present King is so toler- 
ant that he gave 3,000 slaves (prisoners: of war) 
to be taught re ‘ligion by the Catholic missionaries, 
saying: ‘ You may make Christians of these peo- 
ple.’ Pallegoix, the Catholic Bishop, who isa great 
favorite with his Majesty, reports several conver- 
sations with the First King, which do honor to 
his liberal spirit. ‘ Persecution is hateful,’ he 
said; ‘every man ought to be free to profess the 
religion he prefers ; and headded; ‘ If you con- 
vert a certain number of people anywhere let me 
know you have done so, and I will give them a 
Christian governor, and they shall not be annoy- 
ed by Siamese authorities.’ I have a letter from 
the King in which he says that in the inquiries 
into the abstruse subject of the Godhead, ‘ We 
cannot tell who is right and who is wrong, but I 
will pray my God to give you his blessing, and 
you must pray to your God to b less me; and so, 
blessings m: iy descend upon both.’ 

The First King is favorable to the extension 
of commerce in his dominions. Peter Plymley 
could not have better illustrated the advantages 
of commerce than did his Majesty in a few pithy 
sentences; ‘ He illustrated his view by the fol- 
lowing allegory : Two men start from the jungle 
loaded with the coarse article it produces—the 
fibres of the hemp for example—they move on- 
ward and come to a place where there is more 
valuable material, as cotton. The foolish and 
unimprovable man persists in carrying his coarse 
and unprofitable burden of hemp; his wiser com- 
panion exchanges his hemp for the finer and more 
valuable material. They still move on, and come 
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to a silk district. The fool sticks to his hemp, 
the wise barters his cotton for silk; and thus 
they reach the end of their journey, one exhaust- 
ed with carrying an almost worthless and heavy 
load, the other having brought with ease a profit- 
able and valuable investment.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 30, 1857. 


INTOXICATING Drinks.—For. many years | 
past, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has required | 
its Monthly Meetings to investigate the condition | 
of their members in respect to the use of “ ardent 
spirits’ or ‘spirituous liquors,’ and when it is | 
found that individuals are in the habit of using 
the article as a beverage or common drink, such | 
persons are to be affectionately eutreated to give | 
up the practice, and their number must be re- | 
ported to the Yearly Meeting. This number has | 
varied but little during several years, and the | 
last report was not of an encouraging character, | 
as it showed that seventy-one members of the | 
Yearly Meeting had occasionally made use of 
‘‘ ardent spirits’ as a drink, in the course of the 
year. 

It may be observed that the concern of the 


; : | 
Yearly Meeting does not extend to the disuse of | 


all intoxicating liquors, but merely discourages the | 


. a . * ’ “-* | 
habit of taking ‘“ ardent spirits” or “ spirituous | 


liquors’’—meaning distilled spirits—as a bever- | 
One or the other of these terms is always | 


carefully used, so that neither in the Discipline 


age. 


of our Yearly Meeting nor in its advices sent 
down to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings is 
any caution to be found against the practice of 
And Phila- | 


delphia Yearly Meeting does not stand alone in| 


drinking other intoxicating liquors. 


this striking inconsistency. 

We are pleased, however, to learn from the 
last number of the British Friend, that Durham 
Quarterly Meeting has agreed to forward a 
minute to London Yearly Meetingasking, whether 
the time has not arrived for it to issue some ad- 
vice on the subject of its members making or 
selling INTOXICATING liquors, and also using 
them 


as beverages. the 


Much of the drunkenness which 


This is striking at 
root of the evil. 
fills our land with crime and mourning results 
from the drinking of liquors which are not called 
‘ spirituous,” the process of distillation not being 
used The mischief is 


produced by the intoa icating qu ulity, whether 


in their manufacture. 


ting liquors be kept up and insisted upon ! 


| have seemed to recommend to the 
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this be the result of distillation or of vinous fer- 
mentation, and whether the liquor be called 
brandy or wine, whiskey or beer, rum or ale 
Why, then, in attempting to guard against in- 
temperance, should a dangerous and groundless 
distinction between the various kinds of intoxica- 
? 


Tur AMERICAN Tract Socrety.—It is doubt- 


less known and regretted by many of our readers 


that it has been the practice of the Executive 


|Committee of this Society, in reprinting the 


works of various authors, to omit such para- 


graphs as contained sentiments adverse to sla- 


| very. At the Annual Meeting last year a Special 


Committee was appointed to examine and review 
the proceedings of the Executive Committee. 
and from a report made and unanimously accepted 
at the 


that a different course is to be pursued 


late Anniversary of the Society, it appears 
and one 
better adapted to promote the object for which 
the Society was established. It is to be hoped 
| that the future action of the Executive Committee 
| will not disappoint the expectations justly raised 
| by the adoption of the following resolutions : 
‘‘That the political aspects of slavery lie entirely 
without the proper sphere of this Society, and 
cannot be discussed in its publications ; but that 
those moral duties which grow out of the exist- 
ence of slavery, as well as those moral evils and 


vices which it is known to promote, and which 


|are condemned in Scripture, and so much de- 


plored by evangelical Christians, undoubtedly 


| do fall within the province of this Society, and 


can and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and 
Christian spirit. 

“‘ That whatever considerations in the past may 
Publishing 
Committee the course pursued in its revision of 
certain works, yet, in the future publication of 
books and tracts, no alteration or omission of the 
sentiments of any author should be made; but 
works not adapted to the design of the Society 
in theirvriginal form, or b¥ a regular impartial 
abridgment, should be wholly omitted.” 


Tue Curip’s Treasury; a selection of verses 
for little children, compile d by Rebece i Co lins 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila 
delphia. Price 374 cts., or $3 per dozen. 

To those who are acquainted with the « ompilet 
of this collection of poems, numbering upwards 


of one hundred and thirty, any recommend ition 
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of ours + will be unnecessary ; but we are glad to | to his father’s house, but if he should not live, he 


duane to them and to others theta beck oe | believed his Maker would forgive him. 

entirely adapted to please and instruct the little | WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

folks can now be procured. It is appropriately} The Committee charged with the oversight of this 

illustrated by a large number of wood cuts Institution will meet at West Town on Fourth day, 
oe ital Te the 3d of next month, at 10 o'clock, A.M. 
The Committee on Admission meet on the same 
Marrrep, On the twelfth of Fifth mo. 1857, at|@ay at 8 o'clock, A. M., and the Committee on In- 

Friends’ Meeting, Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y., NaTHan struction on the preceding evening, at 7} o'clock. 

L. Haxes, to Emma Z. Moore. The Visiting Committee meet there on Seventh day 

afternoon, the 30th inst. 











Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 


Dizp, On the 28th of 2d mo. last, at the residence of Philada., 5th mo. 23d, 1857.—2t. 


her parents, in Bartholomew Co., Indiana, after a 
severe illness, Euizaneta HiLterMaNn, daughter of 
John A. and Nancy Hillerman, aved nearly 14 years. : RR iia he ca ie edi ade 
She was of a lively and affectionate disposition, a| HOW ARE FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS TO BE SUPPLIED 


great lover of plainness, and of going to religious F WITH TEACHERS. 
meetings, and when there, would sit in great solem- EsTEEMED Frienpd,—At a time when the 


ity when very young. During the early ps rhe : : : ‘ ail 
nity when very young. During the early part of her subject of education is gaining so large a share 


sickness she was anxious to recover ; but towards the : ‘ | b led f t 
; a l of atte ‘ as > neede ‘ > 
latter p irt, be coming concerned about her condition, | of attention, no apo ogy can e nt m mn or an a 
queried, whether such a wicked child could be saved. tempt to revive the vexed question above pro- 
Being desired to pray to her Saviour for his aid, she | pounded. It will be readily seen that our publie 
. | os " 
became very tranquil, and the night hefere her de- schools, however perfect may be their arrange- 
arture, when in gre: ain, she said, “I ec: ive, ° ° : psy 
P e, when in great pain, she said, “ I cannot live, | onts in other respects, will necessarily fail to 
nor have I any desire to, if it is my Master's will to keh their hich f ° : ’ 
take me; I had rather die than live, for I think he has accomp ish t cir igh functions ” ” manner to 
forgiven my transgressions ;” adding, she mew it | Satisfy the requirements of the Society, unless 
was hard for parents to give up their children, but | they be furnished and kept supplied with a 
thought they might be willing, when prepared, as she | thorouchly efficient staff of teachers It might, 
thought she was, saying, “I feel as 4 : ls 4 ° : i > 
hought she was, saying, “TI feel as though I could not |i, goog” almost be said that with such a staff it 
die satisfied without saying something about the 
would not much matter what other arrangements 
we made ; for if we looked after the teachers, the 
\ teachers ‘wouk 1 look after the boys and girls. I 
ae the ——— 4 pa, of them, ~ eee | request, therefore, to be allowed to advert, 
them to seek the Lord, and not put it off too long, for 7 7 * 

. > 2c s é riend, to o re- 
they knew not how soon he would call for them; | through the columns of Th Frien to our pre 
acknowledging the goodness of the Lord towards her, | sent position in reference to this important ques- 
and that it was all through mercy, for she had not|tion. We are informed that it used to be a rare 
done anything for him, pressing them to keep away | occurrence for one of our public schools to call in 
ana “it they would st - eee. oe — the assistance of men unconnected with the 
Sports; that 1f they would stay at home, and reat 
: Biblo or They <r Society, but that now the cases in which our youth 
the Bible, or some other good book, it would be better 
for them: andina aid time she aad away. are expose d to this extraneous influe ‘nee are of 

—, On the 12th of 9th mo. last, Joan Rupuey, | increasing frequency, whilst some of the smaller 
aged 77 years. He was received a member of China schools appear to be reduced to this method of 
Monthly Meeting, Maine, in 1842, since which he has | recruiting the ranks of their officers, as the only 
ia an exemplary member eee ae and con-| available resource. Thus at one of our institu- 
auct, attending meetings whenever circumstances : . ° . 
nA ateeeaia Se «1 / tions an assistant entirely unconnected with 

ould permit, a distance of nineteen miles of bad | — “° 
roads. | Friends has been engaged for several years. At 
—, In Plainfield, N. Jersey, on the 9th instant, | #other, the superinte ndent has but one youth 
Euan SHotwett, in the 78th year of his age. to assist him in the entire care and training of 

This dear friend had been in feeble health for many | thirty boys, and, to make matters worse, this as- 
years, and for the last few years confined to his a sistant is so averse to the employment as often to 
through the inclement season; it was not until the -y: . -s . 

we caee tar et eee iw | belof little service; yet other help is sought for 
last eleven weeks of his life that his sufferings were | ° . aS : Pip 
severe, but they were borne with Christian patience, |! Valn among Friends. Another of our schools 
and resignation ; trusting in the merits and mercies of | was, a few months ago, entirely suspended for 


his Redeemer, he was permitted to partake of his| want of teachers. A fourth has been brought 
sustaining influence, and as we reverently believe, 


quietly fell asleep in Jesus. 


From the London Friend. 





change. I have been a wild girl, but have read the 
Bible and found it would not do.” Some of her asso- 
ciates and friends being present, after alluding to her 





into great difficulties in consequence of being un- 
provided with properly qualified conductors. 


——, In Kansas, on the 25th of 3rd mo., last, Wit- 


tam Battagp. son of Jesse F. Ballard sad Pharibe|, L2Stances also occur, more frequently than 
his former wife.) in the 21st year of his ae | heretofore, of able and well-qualified young men 

This young man, in the timeof great political ex- | who have been trained as teachers in our educa- 
citement, like many others volunteered to go to| tional institutions, but who have not felt so bound 
ci * d fence of teat anny but aoa eis o the work as do the great majority of our 
Sai tet tees maak oh anna eal he See | teachers, carry — ir talents to a better market, 
the folly of his past course, saying if he should be | Lhe consequence is, that, in spite of the great 


‘vored to get well, he would return as a Prodigal Son! improvements which have been introduced into 
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the whole system of instruction pursued in our 
various schools—in spite, too, of the Flounder’s 
Institute, which was to overwhelm us with peda- 
gogues—there never was a time when so great a 
diffic ulty was felt in maintaining the full number 
of efficient teachers in Friends’ schools: there 
never was a time when it was so difficult to secure 
youths of ability and talent as volunteers into 
the prof ssion of a schoolmaster. Eve ry one at} 
all familiar with the working of our public institu- | 
tions is aware that hitherto the most talented, | 
energetic, and conscientious boys have been 
chosen to fill up the ranks; that, in fact, the | 


teachers have been drawn from the very pick of 


the school—from among boys who, if carefully 
trained to business, had that in them 
promised to lead them on to certain success. 
They were not, as is sometimes thought, boys 
better qualified to fill the teacher’s office than to 


battle with the i imposing difficulties of a business | 


The | 


spiritless youth, who is drifted | 


life. Such boys have rarely been selected. 
timid, un: aspiring, 
on through life by circumstances from without, 
rather than by energy from within, will no more 
attain to excellence as a teacher than as a man 
of business ; yet there is a great and increasing 


difficulty in retaining, for the self-denying labors | 


of the school room, youths possesse d of those 
powers and talents, ‘and that ene rgy of character, 
which would afford a fair prospect of success in 
the walks of commerce. Those acquainted with 
the inner life of Ackworth and our other schools 
assure us, that there have been numerous in- 
stances in the last few years, of boys, well qualified 
by talents, attainments, 


not averse to the employment ; but whose parents 
and friends have declined the opportunity, know- 
ing well that, as regards work lly success and | 
prosperity, their sons had a pri spect of doing far | 
better in the wake of trade and commerce than 
in that of the ungrateful muses. 

On hearing such facts as the above, 


we are 


naturally impelled to ask whether the Soc iety of | 


Friends is re ally reduced to such a state of im- 
potent insignificance as to be compelled, either 


to abandon to others the task of educating the | 


offspring of its own members, or to put up with | 
inefficient teachers. I, for one, cannot believe 
that we are reduced to any such alternative, and 
proceed, therefore, to suggest where a remedy | 
may be found for the evil complained of. But 
can it be needful, after what has been said, to 


seek for a remedy ? 


in political economy, that we cannot obtain a 
good article without paying a good price for it ? 
And what can be more natural and “ of course,” 
if we wish to encourage the growth of fine plants, 
than to pay handsomely for them when they 
come in our way? Let the teacher’s vocation, 
therefore, be made more attractive and more re- 
munerative, and we shall soon cease to hear such 
inquiries as ‘‘ What shall we do for a teacher ? 


that | 


! 
and upright conduct, to | 
fill this important office, and who, moreover, were | 


Is it not a self-evident truth | 
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1The ‘article’ will soon become 
blackberries,” and fine plants, too. 
| we shall cease to hear and to make 
|memts as the following :—A Friend 
of one of our largest schools, endowed with ex- 
traordinary business talents, perse verance, and 
energy, is cut off by disease in the prime of life. 
He has served the Socie ty with all the powers of 
his strong mind for more ‘than twe nty years, and 
| at length his life is sacrificed in the same service. 
Had such a man devoted himself to trade, doubt- 
lless he would have proved a veritable Samuel 
Budgett. But the profits arising from mind are 
not so heavy as from merchandize, and we find, 
accordingly, that after this great public loss th 
liberality of a few friends fills up that void for 
ithe bereaved family which the ought 
| itself to have supplied in fair remuneration dur- 
ing life. Again: A teacher, who has been 
eminently successful in his arduous labors, with- 
draws from one of our public schools. He has 
taken part in the training and instruction of 
nearly three thousand Friends. His health is 
broken—his energy gone—he is prematurely old. 
On his retirement, nearly eight hundred of his 
former pupils stand forward to acknowledge, by 
a testimonial, their sense of deep indebtedness to 
this eminent man. More than generation, 
up and down the country, can “ rise up and call 
him blessed.’”’ But so niggardly has he been re- 
| warded for his long years of service, that this 
honored and faithful laborer retires on his v ry 
limited means to his two small rooms, to spe nd 
the remainder of his days. We might multiply 
instances; but the above, in connexion with what 
is generally known respecting the salaries of ex- 
isting teachers, may suffice to show, notwithstand- 
|ing all that has been said to the contrary, and 
notwithstanding the improvement which we 
readily acknowledge has been perce pti ible of late 
years, that the teacher’s profession 
| Friends is not at present fairly remunerated. It 
is, indeed, no uncommon occurrence to men 
who have spent nearly halfa century of their 
lives in these public labors—which, more than 
many other employments, wear out and pre strat 
the strength and vigor of life—still tied to the 
oar for self-support ; whereas, if they had devot d 
their energies to the sale of sugar, tea, and 
tobacco, they would, in all ay pa be in the 
|enjoyment of a competence. It may perhaps be 
| objected that, in a profession so limited in num- 
bers, and many of whose members are bound to 
their labor under a sense of duty, and an 
ardent love of the engagement, ‘the laws which 
regulate supply and demand toa great extent 
cease to apply. But the duties of society are, it 
would seem, on this very made the 
more imperative, and the injunction should be 
more clearly heard, that “ the laborer is worthy 
, of his hire.” 
In conclusion, the writer, believing t 
interests of our Society are bound up with 
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question at issue, would be sire e arnestly to press 
it upon the consideration of Friends. Of one 
thing he is certain, from considerable acquaint- 
ance with the subject (although himself quite | 
unconnected with our public schools), thateither 
the remuneration of teachers must be so far in- 
creased as to render the profession an attractive 
one, or the efficiency of our educational estab- 
ishments will surely go on decreasing ; and not | 
the less surely, though perhaps less apparently 
to superficial observers, from being the gradual 
result of a slow process continued through a num- 
ber of years. N. Ss. 


OUTLINES OF DR. LIVINGSTON’S JOURNEYS AND | 
DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


ntinued from page 590.) 

It would be neither interesting nor useful, in 
a brief sketch like the present, to crowd our 
pages with the strange names and with the latitudes | 
and longitudes of the numerous positions deter- 
mined by Dr. Livingston in his journey. Pass- 
ing over, therefore, those that were intermediate 
between Secheke and Mosiotunya Falls, we 
would direct attention to the latter as the 
most striking object which he met with in 
Africa. They occur in the most southerly part 
of the Zambese, and our artist has marked their 
position on the map. That position is about 
17 deg. 57 min. S. lat., 26 deg. 6 min. E. long. 
Although previously unvisited by any European, 
Dr. Livingston had often heard of these “ smoke- 
resounding falls,” which, with points of striking 
difference from Niagara, are, if possible, more 
remarkable and not less sublime than that nob le | 
cataract. tle was, therefore, anxious to inspect | 
them, and on the 20th of November he reached 
Kalai, a place eight miles west of the Falls. On| 





arriving at the latter, he found that this natural | 
phenomenon was caused by the sudden contrac- 
tion, or rather compression of the river, here | 
about 1000 yar¢ ds broad, which urges its pon der- 
ous mass through a narrow rent in the basaltic 
rock, of not more than twenty-five yards, and | 
down a de “p cleft, but a little wider, into a 
basin or trough about thirty yards in diameter, | 
lying at a de pth of about tl Lirty- five yards. wr 
this narrow rece ptacle the vast river precipitated 
itself. When Dr. Livingston visited the spot, 
the Zambese flowed through its narrowest chan- 
nel, and its waters were at their lowest. The 
effect, however, of its sudden contraction and | 
fall was in the highest degree sublime, and, 
from the point at which he surveyed it, appalling. 
For, not satisfied with a distant view of the open- 
ing through its rocky barrier, and of the columns 
of vapor rushing up for 300 to 400 feet, forming 
a spreading cloud, and then falling in perpe tual 
rain, he engaged a native, with nerves as strong 
as his own, and expert in the management of 
the canoe, to paddle him down the river, here 
heaving, edi lying, and fretting as if reluctant to 


approach the gorge, and hurl itself down the 








| our friend was best known in Africa. 
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precipice, to an islet immedi: stely above the fall, 
and from one point of which he could look over 
its edge into the foaming caldron below, mark 
the mad whirl of its waters, and stand in the 


very focus of its vapory columns andits deafen- 


ing roar. But unique and magnificent as was the 
cataract when Dr. Livingston beheld it, the re- 
ports of others, and the inference drawn by 
himself, satisfied him that the spectacle was 
tame compared with what occurs during the 
rainy season, when the river flows between banks 
many miles apart, and still forces its augmented 
waters through the same fissure into the same 
trough. At these times the columns of spray 
may be seen, and the sound heard, ten or twelve 
miles distant. After entering this chasm the 


| river changes its course, foams and raves through 
}a narrow channel amongst tree- 


covered hills, 
and then, emerging from its confines, it spreads 
out again, and flows onward to the N. N. E., a 


| broad, placid stream, until it reaches latitude 15 


deg. 37 min. 8. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember 
the deeply interesting visit paid by R. Moffat, 
to Moselekatse, in 1854, and that one object of 


|the visit was to convey various communications 


and supplies for Dr. Livingston to some point 
in his proposed journey eastward. That object 
was finally accomplished by Moselekatse, who 
appointed twenty of his men, with an officer, to 
carry on foot seventeen boxes, and other packa- 
ges, to the south bank of the Zambese. When 
the party arrived there with their treasure, they 
hailed the Makololo on the op posite shore, in- 
formed them of the purpose of their visit, and 
invited them to take charge of what they had 
brought for “the Doctor’’—the name by which 
Suspect 


ing treachery, the Makololo at first declined. In 


| consequence, the Matabele left the supplies upon 


the bank of the river, and devolved. upon their 
suspicious neighbors the responsibility of keep- 
ing them safely. After the Matabele had left, 
the Makololo crossed the Zambese, conveyed the 


| pac -kages to an island, protecte xd them from the 


weather, and in that state Dr. Livingston found 
them, more than a year afterwards, in perfect 
safety. It is possib le that the fear Te st ‘ the 
Doctor's’ property might have a bewitching 
power, had its influence upon he honesty of 
the Makololo; but be that as it may, not an 
article was pillaged, and when Dr. Livingston 
approached the falls just described, his heart 
was cheered with the books, letters, and other, 

to him, invaluable supplies which now greeted 
his arrival. 

Aware that much of the country from the falls 
to the river Kafué was very roc ky, especially in 
a part called the Kisi Kisi Hills, and also that 
it was infested with tzetse, Dr. Livingston left 
the Zambese at Kalai, and travelling in a N. E. 
direction for about 140 miles, rejoined it at its 
confluence with the Kafué. This noble tribu- 
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tary flows broad and deep through a region oc- 
eupied by tribes called Bashukulumpo, a name 
given to them in consequence of their hair being 
worn so as somewhat to resemble a dragoon’s 
helmet 

At the point which our traveller had now at- 
tained, the junction of the two rivers, he came 
upon a finerange of hills, stretchingalong the east 
bank of the Kafué, far away to the north. By 
means of the boiling point of water, (for he did 
not possess an aneroid barometer), he ascertained 
that the elevation oa almost imperceptibly, 
he had now attained, was 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The pris overy was an import- 
tant and, connecting it with his pre vious 
observations of another ridge on the continent, 
of about the height, one of the loftiest 
points of which is occupied by the lake Dilolo, 
he was conducted to the conclusion, that the 
centre of Africa was an extended hollow, flanked 
by those two ridges, and that into the basin 
thus formed, numberless streams flowed from 
these watersheds, which emptied themselves into 
the Zambese, the great trunk of South 
Africa. 

Here, too, at the junction of the Kafué with 
the Zambese, the vegetation differs from that 
which characterises the lowlands about Linyanti 
and Secheke; but the most important fact is, 
that this is the commencement of a healthy dis- 
trict, stretching eastward to Tete. Of all his 
discoveries, Dr. Livingston regarded this with 
the deepe st interest, for he saw at once how 
pregnant it was with momentous consequences 
to the countless myriads of Africa. It was, 
moreover, the great object of which, through 
nearly six years of privation, toil, and suffering, 
he had been in quest. 


one, 


same 


river 


On the western ridge, 
indeed, he had traversed district, both salu- 
brious and productive; but the difficulty of 
reaching it from the coast rendered it an unfit 
centre for Missionary enterprise. But it was 
otherwise with the region he had now reached. 
Though he had not yet traced the Zambese to 


the ocean, his inquiries and his reasonings upon 
the point warranted the conclusion, that it would 


furnish a ce omparatively 


easy pathway into 
the interior. 


Filled with gladness and hope, 
and within sieht of the noble stream, whose 
broad bright waters, winding through the rich 
expanded valley on his right, imparted life and 
loveliness to the sec nery, while it nourished 
countless multitudes of creatures, called “ wild’ 
by us, but ly meriting that name in the 
regions they have so abundantly peopled and so 
long possessed, our traveller pursued his ele- 
vated and pleasant path. 

The high ground over 
now journeyed 
their migration 


} 


first settled, having 


scarce 


Dr. Livingston 
the region in which, after 
from the south, the Makololo 

subdued the negro 
the pri vious possessors of the soil, 
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mated with their ¢ ynquerors. 
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tom which had decimated them since they 
sought a refuge among the reedy valleys and 
malarious swamps of the Chobe and th Secheke, 
was scarcely known; and to this favored district 
would they joyfully return, could they do so 
with safe ty. But, alre ady exp! Lined, this 
was prevented by the vicinity of the Matabele, 
who people the country to the south of the Zam- 
bese. Our traveller clearly saw, however, that 
if he and his family could dwell amongst the 
Makololo, they might re-occupy this splendid 
region in security, as Moselekatse would never 
make war upon a people with whom dwelt a 
daughter of his friend Moffat. 

The ridge of which we now write, unlike the 
lower grounds, marked by the absence of 
forest and marsh. The country is open and 
undulating, carpeted with short grass, somewhat 
resembling an extended lawn or cok. It is pe- 
culiarly fitted both for pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, for it grows wheat of superior quality 
and abundant yield, with other cereals, and ex- 
cellent roots in great variety. 

These natural features and capabilities of the 
fine, fertile, and healthy region to which we have 
now accompanied our friend, possess a peculiar 
interest from the circumstance that, if a Mission 
is formed among the Makololo (a consummation 
which we do not doubt will be realized), its 
position must be fixed upon some part of this 
ridge. 

Inhaling health, and cheered with the thought 
that he was now advancing near the termination 
of his long wanderings, Dr. Livingston pursued 
bis way, until he reached the point at which 
another large tributary, the Loangua, — its 
ample volume into the Zambese. Here he met 
with the first traces of Europe ans; but the “y were 
traces mere ly—me morials of a by gone They 
consisted of some ruins of an old and long de- 
serted Portuguese town, called Zumbo, or Jum- 
bo. Formerly this was the most westerly occu- 
pation of that nation; but for many years the 
tide of civilization, which had risen so far, has 
receded to the east, and Tete has taken its 
place. 
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FISH CULTURE. 


ncluded 


T he College de France \a itely received from 
the breeding ponds of Huningen, about 25,000 
impregnated eggs of the salmon family. The 
number of eggs that are hatched in the beds 0! 
the College de France be estimated 
400,000. The fish pond now contains trout and 
salmon that were hatched in February, in 1859, 
—have attained a length of 13 inches, and weigh 
one and a half pounds. In May of last year, 
50,000 young salmon and trout from this pond 
were pli aced in the waters of the Forest of Bov- 
logne, and now some of them have grown to be 
five inches in length and possess all the activity 
and strength that could be expected in the fish 
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of running streams. pads nd slenilan facts 
prove that it is easy to breed fish on a large scale 
in small reservoirs. It is quite certain that the | 
difficulties in acclimating foreign fish will be) 
found much less than has been anticipated if they | 
are brought while still very young into the water | 
they are to occupy permanently. 
numerous experiments that are in progress all | 


| no longer soemed to say: 


Very soon the 
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whose it was, but felt i it differently, for the face 
“ Pity, as well as fear 
me.” H. who was a little behind, drew up and 


isaid : “ That lady smiled at me, and I never saw 
her before.” 


“« Do you not know who she is ?” 
‘¢ Not in the least.’’ 


“ That lady is the Empress of Russia—the 


over Europe, and under the most various circum- | tzarina.’ 


stances, will show what can be accomplished with 


fish reared at a distance from their native w 
It is already established by 


waters. 
actual trial that 


fish, which it has been supposed could exist only | 
in running water, will grow as fast in basins, the | s 


water of which is merely renewed as it evaporates, 
as they do in streams, and retaining all their ex- 
cellent qualities, will make a remarkable size. It} 
is therefore to be expected that the best fish of} 
other countries may be successfully bred in Ger- | 
many. 


In the Danube and its tributaries lives a variety 


of salmon, remarkable for the whiteness and deli- | 


cacy of its flesh, which, though abundant, com- 
mands a high price, and attains a weight of 200 
pounds. ‘This kind of fish grows twice as rapidly 
as the common salmon. Young ones of two | 
years, hatched at Huninfen, now weigh four| 
pounds There are very large salmon in the 
ponds of the Court Gardener at Munich, which 
are fed for the royal table, 

The so-called fresh water whale which is found | 
in the Danube, in the lakes of Hungary, and in 
some of the Bavarian lakes, attains a length of | 
12 feet. Its flesh is similar to that of the eel. 
An arrangement has been effected between the | 
Bavarian and French governments, whereby six | 
thousand impregnated eggs of this fish are to be 
exchanged for eggs of the Sulmo salar. Prof. 
Fraas, Director of the Bavarian Ag. Institute, 
is instructed to introduce the latter intu the 
Danube.— Country Gentleman. 


TZARSKO-SELO, A SUMMER PALACE OF THE 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


and ad-| 


H. and I were walking in the park, 
miring a splendid, perfectly white Newfoundland 
dog, and an equally pretty, in its degree, white 


Italian greyhound. An officer and lady ap- 
proached : he wore the loose gray overcoat now 
prescribed to officers as well as soldiers, and a 
round red cloth cap, like what is called a smok- | 
ing-cap, on his head ; in his hand he held a half- 
consumed cigar. <A ‘tall lady, in a plain shawl 
and very plain straw-bonnet, by no means of a} 
fashionable shape, since it did not merely cover 
the back of her head, leaned on his arm. ‘They | 
were chatting and smiling together. A more 
perfectly free-from-care couple one could not see. 
The white Newfoundland dog, with its tail like an 
immense ostrich plume, attracted more of my 
notice: it was only in the act of passing that 1) 


met once more the full blue eye, and felt again | 


A lengthened O ! and then a look of profound 
| thought on H.’s face, followed the information. 
Could that careless, happy-looking man be the 
same we had seen so shortly before? It was the 

same ; and in the different aspect perhaps a clue 

|to the native character of the individual might 
| be found. When I related this to a lady after- 
wards, she accounted for the former expression, I 
had noticed by remarking that it was on that day 
| he had received the new ’ British minister, Lord 
iW odehouse, who had come to St. Pete rsburg on 
the conclusion of the war. But surely this re- 
ception was more likely to remove than to in- 
| crease the frown of care and dissatisfaction from 
| the imperial brow. 

The grounds of Tzarsko-Selo, though artificial, 
as everything here is, afford a dc ‘lightful escape 
from St. Pete rsburg. There is more than a 
| chance of losing one’s self, too, in them, an ac- 
| cident which can by no manner of means happen 
| to you in that straight, clear, and conveniently 

built capital. An artistic ge sntle ‘man, with some- 
| thing of an Irish mind, having the organ of dis- 
order instead of that of order in his head, told 
|me he could not enjoy Tzarsko because not a leaf 
was allowed to wither on the ground, and all the 
| walks were swept and reswept all day long. Not- 
| withstanding that this is a fact, I did enjoy it ; 

‘although, having thoughtless ly carried in my 
| hand a little broken flowe 1r, | found it excite the 
| attention of two royal keepers, who gazed upon 
it most suspiciously. 

| in the evening, we took as our guide through 
|the extensive and labyrinthine grounds a little 
| serving maid, whose cheerful, smiling face, and 
friendly, sociable manner had not the least affinity 
to our Knglish notion of the Russian serf; and 
indeed, abhorrent as the system is, our common 
| notion of its subjects is a sort of serious carica- 
| ture. 

(iaiety is not a natural attribute of the Russian 
|character, nor of the Russian countenance ; on 
the contrary, even when smiling or laughing, 
there is, in the expression of the Russian pea- 
sants, who alone may now be considered as pure- 
ly Russian, a something of gravity, or rather 
melancholy, which is generally indicative of feel- 
ing, although they are perhaps peculiarly exempt 
from that characteristic. 

We found a band playing upon the terrace be- 
side the palace, and a great many persons of all 
‘ranks walking there—the low and the high 
together. To this spot our Russian maid was 
most partial; but our object being a ramble 
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through trees, and an escape from human beings, | 
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we contrived to draw her away from the promenade, | 


although to her evident perplexity, as she seemed | 


to think we must be acting under some misappre- 


hension. It is surprising 


intelligent these peasants are, and with how much | aspect is desirable. 
they will comprehend what i 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


comparative ease 
might puzzle a higher order of English intellect. 
The only really stupid servant I met in Russia 
was a Pole ; but even this Pole, I recollect, 
surpassed in dulness by a German. What the 
Russian peasantry might be made by cultiva- 
tion, must be 
them in their 
state. 
Tzarsko-Selo is the principal, and, it appears, 
favorite summer palace of the tzars. The great 
Peter was its founder, and indulged here also in 
his favorite fancy of tree-planting: the avenues 
of plane-trees are said to have been planted by 
Everything Russian is, however, 


present more than half-barbaric 


his own hand. 
doomed to be , ’ 
fire ; an . , though added to and adorned by 
Eliza beth an ‘d Catherine, the palace was re-edifie d 
by Alexander I., who re-dedicated the monu- 
ments which Catherine II. had erected to her 
favorites, to his brave comrades in arms. 


| 


' 


, however, how quickly | but where all is, or must be, 


was | 


apparent to the strangers who see | 
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| agreeably diversified, and open pretty views from 
time to time; lying among the Duderhof Hills, 
they have the advantage, rare in Russia, of an 
elevated site. The edifices in them are fantastic ; 
artificial, a fantastic 
The interior of the palace 
is one scene of eastern splend mur and singular 
variety. The amber chamber is the most famous: 
the vast quantity of amber with which the walls 
are covered was presented by Frederick the Great 
of Prussia to Catherine IT. 

We entered the Hermitage, which was re- edify- 
ing, the walls being gilded and painted elaborate. 
ly; it is meant as a sort of family retreat with 


| the privileged guests of the imperial court, like 


the long celebrated one of Catherine Il. at St. 
Petersburg : here also is the apparatus for placing 
and removing the royal meals without the ap- 
pearance of servants, in the manner which so 
much delighted Peter I., but which is now used 


| in large public institutions in his country. 


at one time or other destroyed by | 


| not reach it. 


Our host told us, as we walked in these most} 


magnificent gardens, that each berry, or fruit the 
size of the top of his finger, which the tzar ate, 


cost him 100 rubles (L.15) a year. They say 


at last indisputs able, she proceeded 
expl: ination 


that the bare « xpense of keeping the w: ks and 
gardens in the beautiful order in which they are 
constantly preserved, amounts to 100,000 rubles 


It is consoling to know, 


annually. 
whose only 


and invalid soldiers, 


that the old | 
other portion | 


would be beggary, after twenty- five years of com- | 


pulsory and un pe aid- for service, are the laborers 
and s employed in expensive 


work. 
I thought our artist, having a taste for elegant 


care-takei this 


disorder, rather exaggerated the reputed neatness | 
of these grounds, and almost fabulous exactitude | 


of their keepers. But it is true that the walks, 


trees, and water are just as much the objects of 


care as the rooms and furniture of the most pre- 
cise Dutch house can be. No leaf dare rest on 
the ground, if it has the audacity to alight there; 
a withering flower must not shed its petals over 


| in itself. 


| broken-off neck. 


The grounds are adorned with Chinese and 
other buildings, and a lake, on which are pleas- 
ure-boats for the amusement and nautical edifi- 
cation of the little dukes. There is also a model- 
farm at the extremity of the grounds, but we did 
Our nmi&iden guide had been try- 
ing to make me comprehend a long speech, and 
the fact that I did not understand her becoming 
to a mode of 
equally incomprehensible. She 
pic -ked upa small piece of stone, and shewed it 
to me, pointing at the same time in an opposite 
direction to that in which we were L im- 
agined that the pebble, in her opinion, possessed 
some efficacy, and I took care to let her see that 
I put it safely into my pocket; whereupon she 
laughed, and said: “‘ No, no!’’ and taking up 
another, touched it with her finger, and pointed 
in the same direction, throwing it away. We 
turned, and walked in that direction, and came to 
the stone fountain—a poetic one. It is called the 
Fountain of the Broken Pitcher, and is a poem 
There is the young girl mourning over 
her pitcher, which lies ‘broken at her foot, with 
the water of the fountain pouring through its 
It is fortunately not of plaster, 


going 


|and therefore this figure is one of the few things 


its mother-earth; the poet dare not say to the| 


last rose of summer in the garden of the tzar : 
Thus kindly I'll scatter thy leaves o’er the bed 


of the kind which do not look miserably dilapi- 
dated in this climate. 
It was to shew me that there was a stone foun- 


| tain to be seen, our guide had so symbolised her 


Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead. | 


Such an act would not be justified by any poetic 
license at Tzarsko-Selo. 

When we consider that the walks which are 
thus kept without speck or spot appearing, 
cleaned, brushed, it might be said dusted, from 


meaning. The water is an exquisite treat after 
the horrors of the Neva; and I remember some 
traveller having related that, in his time, the 
young daughters of Nicholas I. used to come here 
in the early morning, attended by a domestic 


| carrying a glass, in order to drink from this 


morning to night, would occupy a length of about | 
150 versts (112 miles) if united in one, it will | 


give us some notion of Russian order and dis- 
cipline. There is a staff of, I believe, 600 men 
employed in this work. The grounds are 


most | the stone Fountain of the Broken Pitcher. 


fountain a draught perhaps as beneficial as those 
mineral ones which other lands produce. 

| It may be that these then young princesses 
| have since thought of the young girl weeping at 


To 
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how many, whose young hope 8 weil hes e dens 
long and dee »ply from this earth’s fount, has the 
pitcher appeare -d to be broken prec isely when it 
was filled !— Chambers’s Journal. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


Great interest is felt at this time in the tele- 
graph connecting this country with Great Britain. 
The cable is now being made in London, and will 
be completed in this month. The cost of the | 
telegraph, when entirely finished, will be about a | 
million and a quarter of dollars, which sum _ will 
be raised in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, New York, and Boston. 





The cable is to be composed of seven copper 
wires, covered with three separate layers of gutta 


percha, over which is to be bound hemp and | 


other materials, the whole being inclosed in one 
hundred and twenty-six iron wires. The greatest 
depth of the ocean is twelve thousand two hun- 
dred and forty feet. This place occurs within | 
about thirteen miles of the centre of the ocean. 


The wire is to be laid in the months of June | 
and July, and is to be taken to the centre of the 
Atlantic in two vessels. It is expected that by 
next August, this country will be in instantane- 
ous communication with Europe. 


The following table gives the length of each of | The 


the sub-marine cables which have been laid in | 
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to resort to the penny-postage system. or ‘hris- 
tian Advocate. 


CONSOLATION IN SICKNESS 
When pining sickness wastes the frame, 
Acute disease, and weak’ning pain ; 
When life spends fast her feeble flame, 
And all the help of man is vain ; 
Joyless and dark all things appear, 
Languid the spirits, weak the flesh ; 
Med’cines can’t ease, nor cordials cheer, 
Nor food support, nor sleep refresh ; 
Oh! then to have recourse to God, 

To pray to him in time of need, 

To feel the balm of Jesus’ blood, 
This is to find a friend indeed. 

O Christian! this thy happy lot, 
Who cleavest to the Lord by faith ; 
He’ll never leave thee, doubt it not, 
In pain, in sickness, or in death. 
When flesh and heart decay and fail, 
He will thy strength and portion be, 
Support thy weakness, bear thy ail, 
And softly whisper “Trust in me.” 
Himself will be thy tender friend, 
Thy kind physician, and thy stay ; 
To make thy bed will condescend, 
And chase thy burning tears away. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 
“Tt is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory.”—1 Con. xv. 43. 


star is not extinguished when it sets 
Upon the dull horizon ; but it goes 


different parts of the world since the first attempt | To shine in other skies ; then re-appears 


to establish sub-aqueous communication between | 
Castle Garden and Governor’s Island : 


Miles. 
From Dover to Calais . . ; i 21 


From Howth to Holyhead. , ' 65 | 
Between Ireland and Scotland j : 20 | 
From England to Holland . ‘ . 115 
From Dover to Ostend . ‘ 60 | 
From Balaklava to Varna, Black Sea. 37 
Between Sardinia, on the main land, and 
Corsica . , 6 0 | 
Between Corsica and the Island of § Sardinia 6) 
Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from Cape 
Breton to Newfoundland . ‘ 74} 
Across the Straits of Northumberland, be- 
tween Cape Tormentine and Prince Ed- 
ward's Island 2 10 | 


Total miles now laid. : . 805) 
When the Atlantic cable shall have been laid | 
this total will be increased to twenty-seven hun- 
dred miles. | 


Well has a writer said that in “ten years we 
shall be all cosmopolitans—citizens of a world | 
whose pulses we shall feel as we do those of the | 
neighborhood or country in which we live.’ 

By a syste m of language now in process of 
completion, 30,000 words can pass over the wire 
daily, and a wish has been expressed by Mr. 
Field, before the Commercial Association, that it 
might be in constant use, even if it is necessary | 





In ours, as fresh as when it first arose. 


The river is not lost when o’er the rock 


It pours its flood into the abyss below ; 
Its scattered force re-gathering from the shock, 
It hastens onward with yet fuller flow. 


| The bright sun dies not when the shadowing orb 


Of the eclipsing moon obscures its ray ; 
It still is shining on, and soon to us 
Will burst undimmed into the joy of day. 


| The lily dies not when both flower and leaf 


Fade, and are strew’d upon the chill, sad ground; 
Gone down for shelter to its mother earth, 
Twill rise, re-bloom, and shed its fragrance round. 


The dew-drop dies not when it leaves the flower 
And passes upward on the beam of morn; 

It does but hide itself in light on high, 
To its loved flower at twilight to return. 


| The fine gold has not perished when the flame 


Seizes upon it with consuming glow ; 
In freshen’d splendor it comes forth anew, 
To sparkle on the monarch’s throne or brow. 


Thus nothing dies, or only dies to live— 
Star, stream, sun, flower, the dew w-drop, and the 
‘gol d; 


| Each goodly thing, instinct with buoyant hope, 


Hastes to put on its purer, finer mould. 


So in the quiet joy of kindly trust, 
We bid each parting saint a brief farewell ; 
Weeping, yet smiling, we commit their dust 
To the safe keeping of the silent cell. 


Softly within that peaceful resting-place 
We lay their weary limbs, and bid the clay 
Press lightly on them, till the night be past, 
And the far east give note of coming day. 
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The day of re-appearing, how it speeds! 
He who is true and faithful speaks the word ; 
Then shall we ever be with those we love— 
Then shall we be for ever with the Lord! 


The shout is heard ; the archangel’s voice goes forth ; 
The trumpet sounds; the dead awake and sing; 
The living put on glory,—one glad band, 
They hasten up to meet their coming King. 


Short death and darkness !—endless life and light! 

Short dimming !—endless shining in yon sphere, 
Where all is incorruptible and pure— 

The joy without the pain, the smile without the 

tear ! Dr. Bonar. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForeicN InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 9th inst. The news is of little importance, 

Great Britarw.—Lord Palmerston has 
in Parliament that it is his purpose to introduce a bill 
for further reform in Parliamentary representation, 
but that it will not be done at the present session. 

It is reported that the East India Company has de- 
cided to take a limited part in the warlike operations 
in China, and will place a part of its fleet under Ad- 
miral Seymour's orders. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is expected to visit 
England. 


an 


Francre.—The Minister of Marine bas given orders | 


to suspend the preparations for dispatching troops to 
China. The Moniteur announces that Baron Gros has 
been appointed Commissioner to China, and that he 
and Lord Elgin, the British Commissioner, will give 
mutual assistance in the negotiations confided to them. 
It is reported, but not officially announced, that the 
French plenipotentiary is authorized to demand the 


right for Roman Catholic missionaries to teach their | 


religion in China, provided they conform to the laws, 
and do not attack the existing government. 


Ausrria.—-The Emperor, accompanied by the Empress, 


has visited Pesth, the capital of Hungary, for the pur- | 


pose, as he declares, of learning for himself the wishes 
and necessities of his Hungarian subjects. It is ex- 
pected that a general amnesty will be granted, and 
political prosecutions quashed; but that no greater 
concessions will be made than to the Italians. 

Spain.—The province of Malaga has been placed 
in a state of siege, on account of a reported Carlist 
conspiracy. At Madrid, the cold near the end of last 
month was greater than had ever been known at that 
season, while at Malaga the temperature was that of 
summer. 

Russia.—A treaty has been made with Japan, by 
which Russians are allowed freedom to come and go 
in the towns of Simoda and Hakodadi. This privilege 
has not hitherto been granted to other nations, but as 
the Japanese treaty with England provides that the 
latter shall be placed on the same footing as the most 
favored nations, the terms of the Russian treaty, if ob- 
served in good faith, will be advantageous to the Eng- 
lish also. 

Prussia AND Switzertanp.—The Neufchatel dispute 
is considered finally settled, Prussia, after some delay, 
having acceded tothe arrangement proposed by the 
Coaference, and which had been previvusly accepted by 
Switzerland. The King renounces all claim to sover- 
eignty over the canton, though retaining the title of 
Prince of Neufchatel. 

Turkey.—Letters from Smyrna state that a Turkish 
vessel from Tripoli, with fifteen slaves on board, had 
been seized at Tchesme on the requisition of the 
English consul general, and the slaves liberated by 
order of the municipal council of Smyrna. 

Presia.—The Journal de Dresden states upon au- 


intimated | 
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thority that the treaty between Persia and England 
| has been ratified by the Shah. 

Mexico.—Late accounts from Northern México re- 
present that region as quiet under the governorship of 
Vidaurri. Comonfort’s position as President appears 
to be growing stronger. 

Domestic.—Recent accounts from Utah state that 
Brigham Young was about setting out, with a large 
body of followers, on an expedition to the North, the 
purpose and destination of which were unknown. The 
Administraiion designs appointing a new Governor 
and filling the vacant offices of U. 5. Judges and 
Marshal. Two thousand U. 35. troops 
now moving towards the territory, who will be em- 
ployed to enforce the laws, in the event of oppositio: 
and to protect citizens from oppression. 

An amendmentto the Constitution of Massachusetts 
requiring every voter to be able to read and write the 
English language, was ratified by popular vote at the 
recent election, the aggregate votes being 23,833 in 
favor of the amendment, and 13,746 against it. Amend- 
ments were also adopted for dividing the State int 
senatorial and representative districts. 

The State of Michigan has established a College of 
Agriculture on a farm of 700 acres near Lansing, 
| has appropriated $20,000 per annum, for two years 
to its support, besides an endowment of $56,00( 
There are accommodations already for eighty students 
No charge is made for tuition, but each student is 
required to work three hours per day, for which 
he is paid. Pennsylvania and lilinois are preparing 
to establish similar institutions. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, which adjournes 
on the 22d inst., after a session of five months, had 
before it during that time 1500 bills, 837 of which 
passed both houses and were signed by the Gover- 
nor. <A large number related to corporations o! 
various kinds. One of the bills passed authorizes 
the sale of the Main Line of the Public Works from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg for $7,500,000; but if 
bought by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, they 
shall pay the additional sum of $1,500,000, and » 
consideration thereof released taxes on 
tonnage, and from State taxes on their property, ex- 
| cept for school purposes. 

A continuous line of railroad is now in operation 
from Savannah to Memphis, on the Mississippi river. 
and a train recently passed over the entire route 
750 miles, in hours. The curious fact is stated, 
that 130 bales of hay were recently carried fron 
Charleston, S. C., by roads connecting with this line 
to Memphis, and thence by boat to St. Louis, per- 
forming the trip in six days, and selling at a price 
which afforded a fair profit to the shipper. 

The Vhio and Mississippi railroad, making a direct 
communication between Cincinnati and St. Louis 
is to be opened on the 3d and 4th of next month 
| Lake Superior was still so full of ice on the 16t! 

inst. as to prevent the passage of steamers. Un the 7th 
ult. the ice on sume parts was 26 inches thick, and 
on the 13tb, at Point Kowonaw, the snow was four 
and a half teet deep, but had begun to thaw. At 
Portage Lake, on the 10th ult., the thermometer fell 
to 10 degrees below zero. The spring has been re- 
markably cold throughout the country, and vegeta- 
tion has been much retarded. 

H. O'Reilly, an eminent and experienced telegraphic 
operator, is said to have made the government an 
offer to coustruct a telegraph line to the Pacific at 
his own expense, if military protection against Indians 
be furnished. 

The distribution of the new cent, the coinage ol 
which was authorized by the last Congress, wa 
commenced at the U.S. Mint in this city on tne 25th 

| inst, J 
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